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men'  must  be   bound  and 'lethargies' must be stirred up for the sake of their health—even the devil   would   be   less   bold,   he   thinks,   if some coercion were imposed.      He  is  clearly  passing from   his   apologetic   attitude   to   the   view  that religious  coercion   is    an    admirable    institution. And   two   years   afterwards,   in   a   letter   to   the Rogatian  bishop,   Vincentius,   he   shows   himself ' the   complete   persecutor.'       Vincent   seems   to have written  to chide him—notice the perversity of human judgment !—on his degeneration since their  school-days   at   Carthage,  when   Augustine was a equiet and respectable youth.'    Augustine replies   (ep.   93)   with   a   long   and   unwavering defence   of coercion.     < The   important  point  is not whether a man is compelled/ he says, ' but to what he is compelled.'     The fruits of the imperial laws are their justification.     He knows even Cir-cumcellions who are now grateful that the pressure of the laws had led them  to study the  Caecilian position  more carefully.     In a word, persecution has at length appeared to  him in  the light of a providential and  highly philanthropic institution ; it is a use of force which he  can only compare to the   coercion with  which   we   prevent    a    fever-patient from flinging himself out of the window.elix of Aptunga.vinegar from the pagan temple.'.
